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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 





VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1830. 





TO THE READERS OF THE CHAT OF THE WEEK. 





The Sramp Orrice having contested with us the legality of the 
new shape which we gave to our Cuat or THE Week in the hope 
of accommodating ourselves to that Procrustes bed of the Govern- 
ment, we have thought it better to undergo an entire metamorphosis, 
than vary our efforts to no purpose. We have no quarrel with the 
office itself. It was not its creator; and the gentleman, whose 
business it is to administer the torture, or shew you the bleeding 
that will be given to your purse, does it in as courteous a manner as 
need be. He is “ very sorry’’ and urbane, listens politely to all you 
chuse to say in the intervals of the tourniquet, and even offers his 
assistance towards shewing you how you may eschew the next ope- 
ration, by depriving yourself of the limb with your own hand. To 
drop our metaphor, the Office is very polite; its duties are a scandal 
toa free country ; and if we had money enough, we would contest to 
the uttermost a point which we think contestible even in law. We 
should at all events have the satisfaction of bringing it well before 


. the country; and a new light, we suspect, has come up within these 


two months, by which the Government would not like their enact- 
ments against the press to be examined. Indeed we are of opinion 
that they will not stand against it long. We have lived to see the 
most unexpected of all times,—not unexpected by us, because we 
almost existed upon the hope of seeing it, but certainly very little 
looked for by those who have less faith in good than ourselves; and 
it would be remarkable indeed, if so great a good did not include a 
vast number of lesser ones, or if the paltriest abuses could exist by 
the side of it. What the French are allowed to do as men and 
freemen, Englishmen must be allowed to do ere long, out of com- 
mon national pride, to say the least of it; but we trust and believe, 
that a higher principle will take place; that we shall no longer be 
right or wrong out of jealousy; but that the nations will all calmly 
know their strength, and make all parties the better for it. 

A greater mass of absurdity and injustice never existed than 
in these provisions of our non-Representatives against the free 
dom of printing and publishing. It is a most ridiculous notion 
in the first place, and as wild as anything in the list of 
arbitrary follies, that a man should be made to pay money every 
time he opens his mouth, even in praise of his dictators,—just as 
a slave in the East cannot approach his master without a gift; that 
you cannot tell people what you think good for them, under a 
penalty of fourpence a-piece; nay, that you cannot even augment 
another part of the revenue (arising from the tax on paper) a 
hundred-fold; and all, because the discovery of what is best and 
most advisable, which can only be got at by discussion, is held to 
be a dangerous thing, and so the best and most advisible things are 
not the best and most advisable. The most advisable thing is, that 
some few men should have power, whether it is best even for 
themselves or not, and whether they are happy and merry with 
it, or a set of as care-worn sallow fellows as any in England, some 
of them occasionally getting rid of their existence, and all as full 
of cares and curses as any men. We say not this out of an ill 
spirit towards anybody, but from an exceeding sense of the folly of 
this great,boy’s-playing at leaders and statesmen ; for it is nothing 
better, and never has been, as long as al/ parties are not comfortable. 
The other day, the only argument in favour of the old folly was, 
that mankind must be ignorant, and their governors lead them by 
the nose whether they would or no. There is an end of this 
nonsense. Some of the governors are at Lullworth Castle ; and others 
are at Dover, wondering that their eagle noses no longer settle every- 
thing; that Napoleons, and their rivals, are not even thought of; 
but that the human face divine has at length arisen in the golden 
weather, like that of man re-created, with eyes to see with, and 
affections on its lip. 

We have taken an illustrious title for our new paper; but we are 
not vain enough to be modest on'that score, or deprecate comparison 
with the original possessor. There is nothing in the humbler 
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nature of our work to provoke it. We borrow the title,” simply 
because the journal, called the Spectator, has led the way to this 
adoption of a popular name; and because in availing ourselves of 
the example, and being of ripe years enough to choose a clan and 
a god-father, we prefer the one whose name we are fondest of. 
If we are not ill-natured, not insincere, and not without an eye to 
the common good in what may seem to be the most personal of 
our hostilities, the original would not be ashamed of us, 

Our first number is a specimen of what Tue Tatter is generally 
intended to be. It will consist of entertaining extracts from books, 
with occasional criticism; of theatrical criticism,” written with a 
love of the subject, and an impartiality, for which we shall claim 
credit atonce, from a reputation for honesty in those matters; of 
a miscellaneous department for stray passages of any kind; and of 
any light original articles that niay suggest themselves, in prose or 
verse, and which may be thought suitable to a breakfast-table. 
The paper will be published the first thing in the morning, with the 
newspapers of the day, to which we venture to hope it may not 
be found an unsuitable companion. Orders should be given for 
it to the regular newsmen. The town will thus have, for the first 
time these many years, a regular daily paper devoted to literature 
and criticism; and readers will be reminded of old times and 
names by the aspect of it. Poins had one thing in common with the 
Prince of Wales: “their legs were both of a thickness.” The 
reader who takes up this paper, and is interested in the title of it, 
must be informed, that its size and general aspect is that of the 
original Tarer published in 1709; such as Pope and Addison held 
in their hands, and that Belinda bent over while the Sylphs were 
fanning her coffee. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


The assembly at a playhouse is usually made up of such as have a sense 
of some elegance in pleasnre; by which means the audience is generally 
composed ot those who have gentle affections, or at least of such as, at that 
time, are in the best humour you can ever find‘them. This has insensibly 
a good effect upon our spirits; and the musical airs which are played to us 
put the whole company into a participation of the same pleasure, and by 
consequence, for that time. equal in humour, in fortune, and in quality. Thus 
far we gain, only by coming into an audience ; but if we find, added to this, 
the beauties of proper action, the force of eloquence, and the gaiety of well- 
placed lights and scenes, it is being happy, and seeing others happy, for two 
hours; a duration of bliss not at all to be slighted by so short-lived a creature 
as man.— Steele, 





ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 
Ir we have been disappointed in the new Operetta, entitled The 
Deuce is in Her, it is partly owing perhaps to the great praises of it 
in the newspapers, and partly to the unfitness of the prncipal 
performer for her part. We must add, in justice, that we happened 
to enter the house later than usual, so that we may have missed 
something in the commencement of the dialogue; though, on the 
other hand, we must not omit, that some dissentient voices were 
heard amidst the general applause when the curtain fell ; which on 
the third night of a performance (for we saw it on Wednesday) is 
not a favourable symptom. We may here observe, by the way, that 
we shall in future make it a point to witness the new pieces on their 
first night of representation; a custom we would fain avoid if we 
could, both to spare ourselves the chance of recording a damnation, 
and because the best pieces are sometimes wanting in their due 
effect, till they have had the benefit of a first night’s experience. 
A first night is often no better than a public rehearsal, especially 
where the author is new to the business of the stage. But as our 
paper is now to be a daily one, and damnations will be as much 
expected of us, as accidents and houses on fire are of the news- 
papers, We must put as indifferent a face on the matter as a surgeon or 
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the printer’s devil. Accidents and offences would sometimes appear 
to occur in this world, purely that old gentlemen and ladies may 
have something to relish their breakfast with; and this may be the 
case with regard to unsuccessful dramatic writers and a certain class 
of the reading public. The few are sacrificed to the many. The 
writers may look upon themselves with a patriotic eye, as so many 
martyrs to the demand for “excitement.”” The old lady or gentle- 
man, undramatic, takes a dislocated leg or a “ shocking occurrence,” 
as another does the leg of a chicken: the dramatic old lady takes 
a damned author, and in the intervals of the relish sips delicious 
draughts of tea and pity. We have heard of a set of ancients, who 
having themselves in former times contributed food of this sort to 
the reader, take a remarkable interest in seeing it furnished him by 
others. Not that they feel a malicious satisfaction in others’ misfor- 
tunes, but that their own loss of limb thus becomes reconciled to 
their imaginations, and they delight to see to how many “damned 
clever fellows” can be unlucky. 

But to the piece before us. A fortune is left to a sprightly 
widow (Miss Kety) upon a very unsprightly condition ; to wit, that 
if the trustee, Sir Guy Don, a jovial old fox-hunter (Bart.ey) 
think fit to demand her for his wife, and she reject him, the money 
is to go to himself. Sir Guy visits the lady, whom he has never 
seen, under pretence of being his own steward; finds that his ne- 
phew (WrENcx#) isin love with her ; and between the wish to surpass 
a young rival, and a real liking for the widow, whom his nephew’s 
efforts to give him a dislike to only render the more pleasing, 
threatens to be a serious perplexity to the lovers. The lady affects 
to like her ancient incognito; pretends to faint, when the steward 
gives her a serious account of his fall from a horse; but startles his 
rapture, and shews the real indifference of her feelings, by hastening | 
to have a card party. The steward is very angry at this, and says 
he shall tell his master. The lady entreats him to wait a day, and 
gets her visitors (outrageously enough) to bribe his good word with 
their purses. He next tries what effect the news of his death 
will have; but the lady’s maid (Miss H. Cawse) who has disco- 
vered the secret, gives her mistress the cue; the card-players, all 
ladies, are let into the secret, and drawing out their handkerchiefs, 
faint in a row, the horrified baronet hopping along the rank, and fan- 
ning them with his shovel hat. Suddenly, to his astonishment, the 
widow bursts out a laughing, presents her hand to the nephew, and 
declares, that as the uncle is dead, there can be no objection to that 
disposal of it. The old gentleman, who upon finding his nephew 
engaged, had persevered in his endeavours more out of whim than 
self-love, good naturedly acquiesces ; and the piece concludes with 
one of those general chorusses which are so jovial on a stage, and 
so ludicrous to think of as taking place in private life. Fancy a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, at the end of some domestic dilemma, 
all drawing themselves up in a line before the window, and singing 
out their accordance towards the public. 

The piece is very short; and we shall say no better nor worse 
of it, then that it is written in gentlemanly taste, and augurs some- 
thing which, with"pains, might do better. But we must caution the 
manager how he puts Miss Ke ty into the characters of ladies and 
women of fashion. They are good neither for herself nor the 
author, nor in the long run for anybody. The more excellent she 
is in her line, the less she ought to go out of it. It gives a handi- 
craft air to her situation in the theatre; lowers her into a servant 
of all work, while it makes her seem desirous of being mistress of it ; 
and by excluding better actresses (for the part) and better singers 
lessens the repute of the management for liberality and far-sighted- 
ness. There is something clever in all that Miss Ketty does; but 
she, who is so excellent and true where the character is fit for her, 
ought not to be commisserated by the critics for putting on jays’ 
feathers, and wearing them with manifest uneasiness. In the | 
part before us, for instance, she laughs, and is dressed well, and 
steps about with an air, and sings like a lady who has had lessons ; 
but she does it all with constraint; nods and gesticulates too much, | 


out of the consciousness of not being in earnest; and looks most | 


uneasy, in proportion as she affects liveliness. In the more serious 
moments of characters of this description, her face, which looks so 


fine and true to its purpose when she is performing the part of some | 
heroine of an humble story (a thing far above fine ladies) becomes | 


no better than a sulky one, the obstinacy of which has survived a | 
fit of weeping. 


Barter makes as genuine an old boy, jolly, white headed, and | 


red-faced, as ever bawled and clapped shoulder. And Wrencu— 


song, composed by Barnet, and sung by Miss H. Cawse, beginning 


“Omen, what silly things you are.” The music is true to the 
words, begins in a very direct and earnest strain of arch remon 
strance, as if it shook its head, continues with proper fervour, and 
rises in a very pleasing and unexpected manner, with a turn and 
cadence equally agreeable. Mr Barnett, we believe, has written 
many popular songs, and we are told, many indifferent ones. We 
only know him by_the one before us, and the Light Guitar, which 
was an odd mixture enough of chaunt and bolero, but pleasant 
too. We are persuaded, however, that he has some right stuff 
in him, if he will take pains to work it. Miss H. Cawse sang 
the air charmingly, and was encored with great fervour. She isa 
good addition to our list of theatrical acquaintances,—one of those 
who give you the idea of a pleasant person as well as performer. 
She sings with good faith, and with the bocca ridente (the open 
smiling mouth) which the Italians speak of; and which in an 
English damsel, and genuine, is a perfect god-send. When she 
imitates the action of the archer boy, and threatens the audience 
with an arrow, they welcome it with all their hearts. Archness, 
sincerity, and a lavish look of kindness without immodesty, 
make an irresistible trio; and if all this was not to be found in the 
expression and manner of this young lady when she sang her song, 
she at least made us fancy that it was; and that is something very 
like it. 
The Deuce is in Her is attributed to a Templar. 








HAyYMARKET. 

WE know nothing more pleasant than being pleased with women, 
and nothing more the reverse than finding fault with them. But as 
critics, and indeed as anything else, our whole value rests upon the 
foundation of sincerity; and we must blame, in order that our 
| praises may be of value. Why does Miss Boapen write a farce, in 
| which a kicked ostler makes a prominent figure ? and why does she 
take pains to make us sensible of the kicker’s boot, and of the 
damage it did to the buckskins of the patient ? A lady should have 
| been more tender, even to ostlers—should have thought better of 
the human form divine, albeit in galligaskins. Ladies elevate 
and surprise” as much as they please; but they should degrade 
nothing; not even ina farce. The Odserrer hopes that the actor 
had more to do with impressing this bad joke upon the spectators, 
than the authoress; but a brother footman should have been sent 
him by some friend to beg him to recollect himself. 

We were the more disappointed in Miss BoapEn’s production (of 
which this practical joke is too faira specimen) inasmuch as it sets 
out with a piece of wit, An officer disclaimingthe manners of a brother 
coxcomb, who professes to have formed himself upon him, says that 
“like his shadow he goes far beyond him, and draws him into 
caricature.” At hearing this genuine simile, we thought the First 
of April was going to present us with an after-piece in the style of 
the Garricks and Footes, It turned out to be a series of violent: 
practical jokes, some of them, as the Times has observed, more liké. 
pantomime than farce. The jokes too, for the most part, are old 
acquaintances out of plays and novels. 

Sir Bumphin Pedigree (Farren ) a foolish pompous old gentleman, 
at once miser and coxcomb, who thinks every one doats upon him, 
unjustly detains a fortune from his nephew Colonel Airy (Vinine), 
who is thereby prevented from marrying the lady he is in love with 
| (Mrs Humpy). Sir Bumphin, in the dignity of his accomplishments 
| comes to Dover during the war, with the intention of passing over} 
| to the continent, and writing a journal, The Colonel sees him f 
| takes him up to the Castle on pretence of its being an inn’; and it 

concert with some brother officers plays a number of tricks upon the 

old gentleman, in order to worry him for his misbehaviour, and 

| frighten him into justice. These occupy the two main scenes, the: 
| first of which consists of sitting down to dinner as at an inn, (one of 
| the officers serving for landlord), intercepting the plates that are 
| handed him, and bringing on a pretended quarrel, during which a 
bottle of water is poured down his back. The newest thing in this 
old device is Sir Bumphin’s making love to a lady with his long legs 
under the table. The old baronet and his servant, weary and wonder- 
ing, get to bed; and then the other scene takes place ; the two beds, 
after the candle is put out, being alternately lifted up with pullies, 
so that each is alternately missed by its astonished appropriator, 
| when about to get in. The best thing during this new piece of 
probability, is an exclamation of the old gentleman, who, when his 
brother bumpkin the servant, in mistaking the beds, plumps himself 


may “ 





we are glad to see our old hasty-speeched friend again, looking, if | down on his master’s legs, awakes from a dream of the conquest he 
thinks he has made at dinner, and cries out “ delicious creature.” In 
conclusion, the house is waked up, the’ baronet frightened with a 


not quite as young in face and person, as lively as if he had yet found 
no reason to speak slower. But the best thing in the piece was a 
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notion that he is a spy about to be hung (his journal convicting 
him), and the fortune, with exquisite probability, given up, in order 
to save his neck from the Governor of Dover Castle! 

Miss BoapEN (to use an epithet generally given to the other 
sex) is a wag, and ought to do better; but the audience were in good 
humour ; practical jokes are intelligible to all; and people love to 
contrast their advantages with those of mortified old beaux and 
kicked ostlers. 

The only character worth noticing as a performance, is that of 
Sir Bumpkin. Farren comes sailing on the stage in a very humour- 
ous, stiffnecked manner; looks as avaricious as need be with his 





| particular to the individual. 


frosty face; and produces a ludicrous contrast with the solemnity | 
of his general manner by the swiftness of speech in which he | 


utters his fopperies,—making his pretensions appear things not to 
be*gainsaid,—the assured and irresistible self-complacencies of half a 
century of country conquest. 

If Six Bumpkin had been in our situation in the pit, he would 
have thought some lady was making love to him by tickling his 
head with her fingers. It was the edge of a bonnet, projecting 
all the way from her bench to ours, from the head of the fair 
inhabitant. oun 








THE READER. 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Life of Lord Byron. By John Galt. Being the first volume of the 
National Library. 12mo, Colburn and Bentley. 





We are loth to begin our reviews with a hostile article: if Mr Galt | 


were only dull, we should let him alone; but to dullness he adds 
impertinence ; and it is time to let these fifth-rate pretenders to 
literature see, that they are not to insult with impunity the 
fortunes of men, whom they are no more competent to judge of, 
than the ostrich is of the man that shows him. 

There is no fool so great, says Boileau, but he finds a greater 
foolto admire him. 

“Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui l’admire.”” 
Here is a book upon the eternal and now tiresome subject of Lord 
Byron, remarkable for its floundering attempts at thought and fan- 
tastic absurdities of style, which Mr Jerdan, the editor of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, pronounces to be one of the most original and profound 
works he ever read. This is just like the heroes of the Dunciad. They 
were sure to have a helping hand for one another: somebody was 
always ready to testify to the prodigious wit and learning of Mr 
John Dennis, or Mr Ozell, who “ obliged the world’’ with plays, 
and “writ as fine as any man.” Pope prophecied that these 
gentlemen were to be of great importance in the republic of letters, 
and the present age has verified his prophecy. The rapid increase 
of books and periodical literature has produced a general desire for 
information, which is not yet discerning enough to know good from 
bad, and demands only that the market be fully stocked. The 
booksellers drive a rapid trade accordingly, with the avowed under- 
standing, that the whole affair is a"matter of gain and supply : cooks 
and compounders are never wanting; they know how to flatter the 
appetite of the day, to avoid what is unfashionable, nay, even to 
pilfer from the dishes of their masters, aud make it pass for their 
own ; and having succeeded in stuffing the jaws of the poor public, 
they partake of the general delusion, and fancy themselves originals 
and men of genius. Hence the pompous pretensions of an author 
like the one before us; and hence his panegyrist Mr Jerdan, who 
delights in his superior dullness, as the deputy does in the beadle, 
“* And wonders with a foolish face of praise.” 

_ Our opinion of the amount of Mr Galt’s faculties is very impar- 
tial; though it might not have been so, had this been the only 
foolish book of his that we have seen. We happened the other 
day to meet with a novel of his, called ‘ Southennan.’ We knew 


nothing of the writer but by name, and as the author of some other | 


works of fiction, known, we believe, under the title of the Secon- 
dary Scotch novels, which we have never seen. If they are no better 
than Southennan, they only shew how little it takes to make a 
Secondary Scotchman. In common compassion to the taste of the 
public, we hope otherwise. All that we know of Southennan is, 
that we took up the first volume three times, in the wish to go on 
with it (being great and gormandizing readers of novels) and that 
with all our ignorance of Mr Galt’s other nonsense, and an unsus- 
pecting wish to be pleased, we could not contrive it. The characters 
without character, the nerveless dialogue, and the “gentle dulness 
loving a joke,” were too much for us. When Mr Galt writes in 
Scotch, we suppose it is better, because it is less intelligible. 

The work on Lord Byron is below any criticism but Mr Jerdan’s. 
It does not supply what the public might look for: it states only 
what will be thought admissible in certain quarters; it avowedly 
Suppresses ; it measures its approbation by rank, and the reverse by 
What it thinks unpopular ; its criticism is ridiculously shallow, with 
desperate airs of profundity; and if we are to judge of its mistakes 
on the most ordinary points, by the willingness it exhibits to mistake 
others, and the little substitution of five hundred pounds for three, 
It is not to be relied upon in the commonest matters of fact. 











But we shall not say all this without a favourable specimen or 
two as the reviewers call it, and which, to save us the trouble of 
cutting up our copy (which is a daring action, and to be paid for) we 
shall quote from the laudatory pages of Mr Galt’s friend. “ The fol- 
lowing admirable delineation of genius,” (says Mr Jerdan) “ shews 
the true feeling with which the author enters on his task.” This is 
a very new and true style of criticism, and the reader will doubtless 
congratulate himself on the new light Mr Galt has thrown on the 
subject. 

© Genius of every kind belongs to some innate temperament ; it does not 
necessarily imply a particular bent, because that may possibly be the effect 
of circumstances; but without question, the peculiar quality is inborn, and 
All hear and see much alike; but there is an 
undefinable though wide difference between the ear of the musician, or the 
eye of the painter, compared with the hearing and seeing organs of ordinary 
men; and it is in something like that difference in which genius consists. 
Genius is, however, an ingredient of mind more easily described by its 
effects than by its qualities. It is as the fragrance, independent of the 


| freshness and complexion of the rose; as the light on the cloud; as the 


bloom on the cheek of the beauty, of which the possessor is unconscious 
until the charm has been seen by its influence on others; it is the internal 
golden flame of the opal; a something which may be abstracted from the 
thing in which it appears, without changing the quality of its substance, its 
form, or its affinities.” 

It is thus Mr Galt “ blunders round about a meaning,” and leaves 
his poor reader either gasping for information, or taking himself for 
as wise a man in his non-perceptions as the author. 

“ How just again,’ quoth the admiring Jerdan, happy in a mysti- 
fied brother and in bemg misled by him, “ are the remarks as to 
influence of scenery!” (He here quotes a ridiculous assertion of 
Mr Galt, that the inspiration arising from scenery is entirely depen- 
dant on “ tradition” and “local associations,” and then proceeds 
with his extract :)— 

‘« There is not more poesy in the sight .of mountains than of plains ; it is 
the local associations that throw enchantment over all scenes, and resem- 
blance that awakens them, binding them to new connections: nor does this 
admit of much controversy; for mountainous regions, however favourable to 
musical feeling, are but little .oo poetical. The Welsh have no eminent 
bard, the Swiss have no renown as poets; nov are the mountainous regions 
of Greece or of the Appennines celebrated for poetry. ‘The Highlands in 
Scotland, save the equivocal bastardy of Ossian, have produced no poet of 
any fame, and yet mountainous countries abound in local legends, which 
would seem to be at variance with this opinion, were it not certain, though 
I cannot explain the cause, that local poetry, like local language, or local 
melody, is, in proportion to the interest it awakens among the local inhabi- 
tants, weak and ineffectual on the sentiments of the general world. The 
‘ Rans de,Vaches’, themost celebrated of all local airs, is tame and common- 
piace, -; saniomane to all ears, but those of the Swiss, ‘ forlorn in a foreign 
and.’”’ 

* Local associations,” therefore, according to Mr Galt, are and 
are not the cause of poetry; mountains are inspirers, and yet not 
inspirers, even when they do inspire; the Welsh have no poets 
(hear this, ye countrymen of Hoel and Taliessin!) Greece had 
no poets!! (for the whole country may be described as moun- 
tainous); and Petrarch, Dante, and Ariosto, the inhabitants of the 

bel paese 
Ch’ Apennin parte, e I’mar circonda, e l’Alpe 
(the lovely ground 
Apennine parts, and Alps and seas run round) 
were no poets; or if they were, it was because they did not live on 
the mountains but only among them, or saw a great deal of them. 
Why who supposes that a man is bound to pace about on a moun- 
tain, and write verses, before he can prove its inspiration ? or that 
to see mountains, and feel their grandeur, is not the one thing need- 
ful to associate them with poetical ideas ? 

It was with this understanding that Thomson laughed at the 
noticn of Glover’s writing an epic poem—* What!” said he, “ he 
who! has never seen a mountain!” He did not require him to 
have lived on a mountain. A man may live on a mountain, and see 
no more of it than a fly does of a wall. The question is, whether 
he has seen it, and been conscious of the might and dignity of its 
presence. Mr Galt shews as little knowledge about music as poetry, 
when he calls the “ Ranz de Vaches” tame and common-place. On 
the contrary, it is wild, and as unlike a common air as can be. 
Indeed this is the ordinary ground of objection to it with common 
ears. Mr Galt is dull in the matter beyond dullness. 

In asucceeding quotationwe find our author saying that Lord Byron's 
love poetry is remarkable for its “ bodiless admiration of beauty,” 
and that in all the thousands of lines which he has written upon 
the subject of love, there is “ not one” which shews “a sexual feelin 
of female attraction.” Oh dull rogue! How our fair readers will 
smile at seeing this passage! Oh, how the noble author of Don 
Juan would have laughed and refined over the compliment ! 

This piece of absurdity reminds us that we are wasting our 
paper; but there is one bit more, so exquisite in its kind, and so 
calculated to restore our readers from their weariness, that we can- 
not omit it. Mr Jerdan introduces it with the following satisfactory 
exordium. 

“ We much like the ensuing :— 

“ The supposition that poets must be dreamers, because there is often much 
dreaminess in poesy, is a mere hypothesis. Of all the professors of » eta- 
physical discernment, poets require the finest tact, and contemplation is 
with them a sign of inward abstract reflection, more than of any process of 
mind by which resemblance is traced, and associations waked. There is no 
account of any great poet whose genius was of that cartilaginous kind 
which hath its being in haze and draws its nourishment from lights 
and shadows; which ponders over the mysteries of trees, and interprets the 
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4 THE TATLER. 


oracles of babbling waters. They have all been men—worldy men, dif- Naturalists’ Magazine for September. 
ferent from others in reasoning more by feeling than induction.” Native Goitp.—* The late Mr lreton, of Ireton Hall, in Cum. 
Surely we have seen this writing somewhere in’ a Sunday paper, | berland, informed me,” says a correspondent of the Naturalists 
which it threatened once to bear down. A genius of a “ cartilagi- | Magazine, ‘“‘ that in carving a pullet which had been reared on his 
nous kind!” and “which hath its being in haze!” We have | farm, he discovered a pallet of native gold. It was nearly an inch 
heard of an old gentleman, who was always using the word “ muci- square ; and the probability is, that the fowl had picked it up from 
laginous ;” and of another, a doctor, equally addicted to the epithet | the bed of a rivulet, which flowed through part of his estate.” 
“ farinaceous.” These worthies, however, had some reason in the Loncevity iv Wates.—Another correspondent of the same 
application of their terms; but a cartilaginous author! a man | work, who dates April 4, says the following instances of advanced 
with a turn for reflection something neither bone nor ligament, | age occurred within the commencement of the present year :~ 
“which Aath its being in haze;” and derives its nourishment, to wit, | Catherine Hughes of Corwen, 85; William Pritchard, Anglesea, 99. 
for the cartilage, from lights and shadows! This it is to explain| Sir W. C. de Crespigny, Blaenpadernyn, 97; Rev. E. Herbert 
one mist by another; a thing not understood, by the “no-meaning” | Caernarvonshire, 83; William Rowland, Caernarvonshire, 88. 
for which these wits are famous. But this also is writing like men | Robert Owen, Caernarvonshire, 91; John Jones Brecknock, 92. 
of business, and supplying the market. O Thou, says Pope’s hero, | Dorothy Jones, Denbigh, 104; Hugh Rowlands, Esq. Caernarvon, 
addressing the divine Goddess of Dullness,— | 80; Jane Hughes, Beaumaris, 87; Arabella Jones, Anglesea, 82. 
| 
| 
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“Oh Thou, of business the directing soul, Mary Jones, Glamorganshire, 97.~« The writer adds, that Wales jg 
To this our head like bias to the bowl ;_ not populous, and notices that .the deaths mostly occurred in the 
Which, as more = se it. aim more true, northern division of it, which is remarkablé for salubrity. 
oneer were po he peal ot Gorrres.—The communicator of the paragraph on Native Gold 
é ( . z . 
Sik cqiea a basing mist laine tie oo : in the same work, says he has seen the glandular elongation caused 
And, lest we ert by wit’s wild dancing light, by this disease in so monstrous a state of excess, that in order not 
Secure us kindly in our native night.” impede_walkers, on =". to > - in a sack, and cast over 
Perhaps we shall have something to say on the painful subject of | the ag he YH bs “aie gh ee of potassa, mixed 
Lord Byron, but this will depend on what appears in another | }? with lead, applied by friction externally as an unguent, has 
weil | been found very successful in extirpating the goitre, even after it 
; a | has attained a terrific size. 
Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, 3rd and Ath vols. (unpublished). | _An Eco ea AN aoe correspondent of the Naturalist’s 
A Bove ror tuz Evemy.—While thus speaking, (of the views of Rus- Magazine, : 10 writes under t ne suspicious signature of Anser, says 
sia, before the battle of Austerlitz) Napoleon returned on foot to the first | He has lately seen a preternaturally large but perfect goose’s egy, 
post of infantry of the army ; it was the carbineers of the 17th. The Empe- | containing a smaller one within it, the inner one possessing its 
ror was irritated, and he vented his impatience by striking with his switch | proper calcareous shell. 
the lumps of earth lying on the road. The sentinel,an old soldier, overheard | — Sri 
him; and having placed himself at ease, he had his gun between his knees, T’ AN Oe TTRS 
and was filling his pipe- Napoleon, as he passed by, looked at him and said, | CHA i AN D : MI SC ELL A N IES. 
‘‘Those Russians fancy they have nothing to do but to swallow us up!” 
The old soldier immediately joining in the conversation—‘‘ Oho !” replied 
he, ‘that won’t be such an easy job—we’ll stick ourselves right across!” —— 
This sally made the Emperor laugh; and resuming his composure, he Women on THE Ricut Sine.—Dr A, Hunter said, that women 
mounted his horse, and returned to head quarters.—Vol. III. P. 163. who love their husbands, generally lie on their right side. What did he 
None sur Princes nave Fatuers.—The Duke of Brunswick set up to | mean by “ generally ?” Women who love their husbands always lie on the 
lay the antic about the same time, (that of the campaign in 1809) with | |. ht side. f by : ie thet tt bo a 
bis banners in mourning and his death’s-heads emblazoned on them—“ his | "St side, for an obvious reason ; to wit, that they cannot lie on the wrong 
was a fee-grief due to his single breast”—he had a father slain, as if he only | 99° 
had a father slain in that long and bloody contest which his father provoked “ Give ir up?”—Who are they that feel most for their friends? 
and announced to Europe. The presumption implied under®this mask of P : 
: stone Pd f é Answer. The blind. 
filial piety is the best comment on the principles in which he had been 
brought up. For sovereigns and princes to be in all other respects privi-| PLeasinc Recorp or a Servant.—Among the deaths of last 
ledged and unlike other men is an old story ; but that they shall not be vul- | months is mentioned that of an old servant, who is styled the ‘ faithful 
nerable to cannon-balls, or that they should not die of their wounds, is new | housekeeper and invaluable friend of the late Mr and Mrs Stowes of 
and paradoxical. If their being in this nice point liable to the com-| Gracechurch street.” 
mon lot entails revenge and hatred on a whole nation who have dared to ; St 3 . 
meet them in the field, really after this they have nothing more to do but to A Purr Direct.—A pedlar, wishing to recommend his razors to 
imitate the example of the Nayrs, who cry out to the Parias, when they hear | the gaping crowd, thus addressed them :—‘‘ Gentlemen, the razors I hold 
them coming, to get out of the way, lest if they should be contaminated | jn my hand were made in a cave by the light of a diamond, in the province 
with their sight, they should be obliged to kill them! The Duke of Bruns- ie te Mie ee we oil oe Rie wel eee aia 
wick, in spite of the risks he ran and the desperateness of the undertaking, ohana hn ate y —_ tlie agin 
escaped by good fortune to England, ‘« where the people were as mad as he,” the morning star. A word or two more, and Iam certain you will buy them, 
and fell at last on that day which sealed the doom his father had foretold to | Lay them under your pillow at night, and you will find yourself clean 
France and freedom three-and-twenty years before. —P. 355. shaved in the morning.” —American paper. 


This beats the horseback razors of Packwood, by which men might shave 
themselves while hunting. 

















De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam uliis—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 








Bernard’s Reminiscences of the Stage. 
The more we become acquainted with Mr Bernard, the more we VioLent Love-Makinc.—In New York, a lady never takes the 
like him. His style is) more ambitious than we supposed it, but | arm of a gentleman, unless he is a relative, or one to whom she is about to 
uot too much so hy ce na He 1S festive, and a good | be married. To be seen arm in arm, is to say, ** we are engaged ;”’ at least, 
— oe e liv 7 ‘th ae dearer xa ge oe _— | such is the construction adopted by this fastidious people. The ladies, there 
eserves to have lived wi $ people, tor it has lett him fore, in general are forced to shun the ordinary familiarities of polite beha- 
wie and humane. | vior, to avoid the imputation of being engaged toevery man in whose c 
Someruinc or Nornuinc—Wnaicn ts tue Betrren ?—Dining one ’ _ Se Oe ae ee ery a ee ae 
day at a party at Bath, Quin uttered something which caused a general | P2"Y they may happen to be, and to prevent the disagreeable report of a 
murmer of delight, A nobleman present, who was not illustrious for the | match having ‘fallen through,” in which they might be supposed interested, 
brilliancy of his ideas, exclaimed, “ W hat a pity "tis Quin, my boy, that a | from the bare fact of their having tolerated civility. A slight touch of the 
clever person like you should be a player!” Quin fixed and flashed his eyes | ejpow of a lady, intended as an auxiliary when crossing a gutter, treading 
upon the person, with this reply, ‘* What would your Lordship have me be? | 5 . : : 
a Lord !”—P. 191 a broken pavement, or stepping over a thimbleful of water, constitutes the 
Genenovs Action oF Joun Kemnre.—In consequence of my wife’s | prescribed homage of a New York beau. This prudish custom of affected 
protracted illness, my resources became greatly straitened, and for the first | reciprocal reserve must be prejudicial to the politesse of the place. It repu- 
time since I had quitted manager Osbourn bw : fp the want of | diates the characteristic ease and elegance of good breeding, and maintains 
money, Stephen Kemble, my most intimate friend, had perceived this, but, | ay awkward distinction in mixed society: gentlemen are compelled to 
unable to assist me, could merely sympathize ;—however, he mentioned the | ,, k heir di * end ladies dated fanlsah be Gn 3 
matter to his brother, and one morning at breakfast, John paid me a visit. | eep at they —aanee, and ladies are renderec ae 1S ily ‘Umornus to escape 
(This was at an early period of John Kemble’s cases.) ‘“ Bernard,’’ said he, | the on dits of officious observers. —Athenaum. [This reminds us of the story 
with a face and accent sufficiently full of sadness, “how is Mrs. B?”’— | of a young lady who, walking with a gentleman, stumbled, and when her 
“not mending” ‘And how are you’’?—‘‘not mending either,” said I, at- | companion, to prevent her fall, grasped her hand somewhat tightly, ‘Ob, 
tempting to be funny on a serious subject.—‘‘Her illness must have been a | 
great drawback, and upon one salary”—‘‘J have my benefit to look to you | 
know.”—“‘But that’s always uncertain,” he rejoined, with unpleasant em- 
phasis ; “‘but come. I have'nt called to put you out of spirits, but to ask 
you a favour.”—“Anything that I can do command me in’’—well then, 


Sir!’ she simpered, ‘if it comes to that, you must ask my pa !’"]—Courier. 


INQUESTS EXTRAORDINARY. 


Last week, a porter died beneath his burden: 


consent to make me your banker till better times await you “ Kemble,” Verdict,—* Found carrying a ‘ Gazette’ from JeRDAN.” 
said I—*‘ John,” said he, “ here’s money to buy pins, marriage is chargeable ; : cm~«!, , 

with which words he gave my hand a squeeze, and left his purse con- Same day: Two gentlewomen died of vapours : 

taining five guineas in it. He then took up his hat, and strode out of the Verdict,—* Hair curl’d with Mr Jerpan’s papers.” 





room, with the same slow and solemn step that he entered it, this was kind- |_| === ieee ae 
ness I never forgot—John Kemble was a reserved man, a peculiar man, | Published by Onwnyn, Catherine street, Strand; sold by Errincnaw 

rhaps a proud man ; but to the last hour of my life, I will maintain, that} © Witson, Royal Exchange; Hewarp, Wellington street, Strand, am 
< was an honourable man, a faithful man, and a man of as much tender-| by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ness as integrity.—P. 235. C. and W. REYNELL, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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